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and there is a lack of capital for investment 
and expansion of the few fledgling industries. 
In some cases racial differences become a tem- 
porary rallying cry to which workers respond, 
but, generally, race relations, while crucially 
determining the stratification system, appear to 
have little influence upon union development. 

The research that went into this examination 
of social economic, historical, and _ political 
aspects of trade union development has been 
carefully applied and painstakingly document- 
ed. Knowles spent fourteen months in the Brit- 
ish West Indies (1953-54) interviewing labor 
leaders, political figures, estate owners, and 
colonial administrators. The viewpoints ex- 
pressed are carefully summarized. Throughout 
the book Knowles suggests some of the biases 
and limitations of his findings. He notes, for 
example, that few interviews were held with 
workers themselves. 

The wide scope of Knowle’s study neverthe- 
less provides data and insights into sundry 
sociological specialties. Those interested in po- 
litical organization might ponder the relation 
between unions and politics in the British West 
Indies. Knowles feels that one of the barriers 
to successful union development, besides those 
mentioned above, has been the attempt of 
many power-seekers to exploit workers’ misery 
and use unionism to gain office. Many charis- 
matic leaders promise wage increases, better 
working conditions, and jobs if the workers 
will but vote for their candidate. Knowles de- 
scribes how unions are formed just before elec- 
tions with no internal organization. If the 
candidate loses, then the unions tend to dis- 
band. When an election is won, the workers 
receive few benefits because the newly won 
office requires the full time and energy of the 
incumbent. These leaders, indeed, are not 
building a union but are merely cultivating an 
electorate. As a result, many unions develop 
and fight among themselves, and innumerable 
strikes are called as leaders jockey for position. 
The few unionists disassociated from politics 
who work intensively with the rank and file 
building local leadership appear relatively suc- 
cessful in providing better working conditions 
and wages for their followers. One wonders if 
organizational success might be dependent upon 
subduing many similar organizations in order 
to sustain a strong relationship with dissimilar 
organizations. If a union uses its strength and 
resources to fight many other unions, can it 
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still maintain a powerful position vis-a-vis 
management? 

Knowles eschews almost all the theoretical 
significance which his work has. For example, 
Lipset has argued cogently that unions organ- 
ized from the top down will tend to be less 
democratic than those with grass-roots origins. 
Knowles’s data indicate that irrespective of 
the locus of origin, the crucial determinants of 
a democratic union lie in the development of 
strong local leadership with many channels 
of communication to the workers. Although 
Knowles argues that Selig Perlman’s job-con- 
scious unionism will not explain the rise of 
trade unions in the British West Indies, he 
apparently believes that only job-conscious 
unionism will ultimately succeed. Is it not pos- 
sible that some unions might skip some of the 
initial stages through which many American 
unions have passed? It would appear to this 
reviewer, at least, that some unions might be 
organized from the top down and care taken 
to develop democratic procedures built into the 
organization with good local leadership. Job- 
conscious unionism may or may not develop. 
In other words, locus of origin, democracy, and 
job-conscious unionism may be independent. 
Knowles’s discussion of the Jamaica situation, 
(at the time of the research the outcome was 
still sufficiently in doubt) bears directly on this 
point. Had Knowles tied some of his research 
into Weber’s theory of the routinization of 
charisma, the data might have yielded more 
formidable results. 

The less industrialized areas of the world 
provide opportunities for the social scientist to 
explore some basic problems in his field. Wil- 
liam Knowles has taken advantage of this fact 
and has written a suggestive and stimulating 
book. If he has not exploited the situation in 
order completely to satisfy a sociologist’s the- 
oretical interests, he has nonetheless provided 
a solid foundation for a future undertaking. 


Puitie M. Marcus 
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It is refreshing to find an investigator at- 
tempting to explain a pattern of discrimination 
against colored men without recourse to preju- 
dice as a causal factor. (“Men” because the 
colored immigrants to Great Britain are typi- 
cally males—from the West Indies, West Afri- 
ca, Pakistan, and India.) Banton has carried 
out a sociological program, after disentangling 
race relations from prejudice and establishing 
the point that social patterns are not the prod- 
uct of individual sentiments but, rather, the 
consequences of changing structural and norm- 
ative constraints. 

British society is presented as dependent, to 
a much greater extent than other Western so- 
cieties, upon unspoken norms. Within this con- 
text the following picture is constructed: (1) 
the colonial relationship between Britons and 
colored peoples has traditionally implied the 
social superiority of Britons and their responsi- 
bility for their charges; (2) this traditional 
form has become inappropriate, mainly because 
of the increasing unwillingness of colonials 
and former colonials to enter relationships with 
Britons on such terms; (3) in this setting— 
where the old norms no longer apply—what re- 
mains is the Briton’s view of the colored man, 
first, as socially inferior (except where high 
status is clearly indicated, e.g., visiting maha- 
rajah, etc.) and, second, as a representative of 
another cultural tradition, a stranger—in fact, 
the “most distant of all strangers” and thus 
unaware of “the unspoken language” of British 
society. 

Accordingly, a peculiar discriminatory pat- 
tern has developed. Banton’s primary focus is 
on the pattern of avoidance in social relations. 
The pattern is explained in the following way: 
(1) the more a relationship is governed by im- 
plicit norms, the greater the tendency of the 
Briton to avoid involvement with strangers, 
and more particularly with the colored man 
who is seen as “the archetypal stranger”; (2) 
“the weaker the sanctions upon. . . undesira- 
ble consequences relative to the importance of 
the relationship to the actor, the more likely 
will he be to avoid admitting a coloured man 
to the relationship’; (3) the social climber and 
would-be climber tends to feel that his social 
position would be jeopardized as a result of 
informal contact with colored men. Thus what 
K. L. Little calls ‘“colour-class-consciousness” 
also operates to reinforce this pattern. The 
situation is pictured as fluid. Custom has failed, 
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and new norms are in the making. Their char- 
acter, however, is not envisioned. 

Hopefully, this résumé conveys enough for 
the reader to see that Banton has achieved an 
analysis which, in addition to being sociological, 
has an added virtue. Because of his concern 
for development and change, White and Col- 
oured may be expected to become part of the 
cumulating research in this field rather than an 
antique. 

It is not surprising that there are some gaps 
in so brief a work. These do not mar the con- 
struction of the approach, but one may well 
wish, for example, that the paradoxical shifting 
of the cultural image of the “coloured man” 
were made clearer. It is also to be hoped that 
Banton could be persuaded to develop and test 
further the concept “antipathy” which is mere- 
ly glimpsed by the reader of White and Col- 
oured. The same hope may be uttered with ref- 
erence to the “unspoken language” of British 
society. 

Gaps and wishes notwithstanding, we have 
received a welcome addition to the literature 
of the sociology of race relations from the So- 
cial Sciences Research Centre, University of 
Edinburgh. 

LESTER SINGER 
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Chinese immigration to New Zealand took 
on significant proportions after the discovery 
of gold in the 1860’s, and the Chinese popula- 
tion reached a peak (about five thousand per- 
sons, of whom fewer than ten were women) 
just prior to the imposition of immigration 
restrictions in the early 1880’s. In this slight 
book Mrs. Fong traces the rise and fall of pop- 
ular prejudice and the course of the discrimi- 
natory legislation which was its political con- 
sequence. Anti-Sinicism all but disappeared 
from the New Zealand scene during World 
War II, and the last of the Chinese legal disa- 
bilities was removed in 1952. The 1951 census 
recorded 4,832 persons of unmixed Chinese 
ancestry, 420 Chinese Eurasians, and 471 off- 
spring of Chinese alliances with non-Europeans. 

It can hardly be said that Mrs. Fong begins 
to develop the sociological potential of her 
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